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In the almanacs there was much sprightly and homely wisdom; and from these proverbial expressions it is possible to guess at the social attitudes and general values that farmers held or that the editors of these pamphlets desired them to hold. In accordance with the needs of colonial life the fanner was advised to be enterprising, painstaking, frugal, and industrious. An idle man is a Burden to himself, to his Family, and to the Publick. . . . God gives all things to Industry. ...Afat Kitchen, makes a lean Will.... Industry and frugality make a Poor Man Rich___
Numberless maxims made virtues of self-help and self-reliance: If you would thrive, first contrive & then Strive. . . . Many complain of bad Times, but take no care to become better themselves. . . , Adversity makes a Man Wise. . . .
Contentment with one's lot found frequent expression: Let the Poor be Content with their present Lot, for when they come to make Brick -without Straw, their case mil be yet Worse. . , . Pain's our Inheritance; Pleasure is lent to Man upon Hard Usury. . . . All men are by nature
equal, But differ greatly in the sequel___'Tis as truly Folly for the Poor
to ape the Rich, as jor the Frog to swell, in order to equal the Ox. But the advice to accept one's fate was tempered with the admonition to acquire what one could: Get -what you can, and what you get hold; *Tis the Stone that will turn all your Lead into Gold. Besides such maxims the folk wisdom of the almanacs included among the roster of virtues obedience to parents and a proper neighborly cooperation in practical matters.
Because the farmers read little and wrote less, it is difficult even with the aid of the almanacs to reconstruct their social attitudes and intellectual presuppositions. A study of the ballads'and folk songs that farm people sang throws some light on their sentiments and ideas. While it is true that indentured servants and even slaves sang these songs, they belonged 'in a peculiar sense to the yeomanry or small freeholders.
The ballads and folk songs that the colonists brought with them from England, Ireland, Scotland, and other countries became subject to the changes of oral transmission and to the impact of new experiences. Innumerable variants of such famous Scotch and English ballads as "The Maid Freed from the Gallows" and "Lord Randall" reflect rural crimes and sensations. But since there are no written versions of these ballads and folk songs as they were sung in the colonial period it is not possible to say with certainty to what extent and in just what respects they were modified. It is reasonable to suppose, however, that some of the modifi-